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The Space Race 


Russia vs. United States 


HE ‘‘space contest’’ between 

America and Russia has the ap- 
pearance of a seesaw battle. Russia 
took an early lead in the fall of 1957 
with Sputniks I and II—the first 
earth satellites. A few months later, 
we began launching satellites of our 
own. Though far smaller than the 
Soviet missiles, they climbed higher. 

Late last year we sent 2 rockets 
approximately 70,000 miles into space. 
Though falling short of their goal— 
the moon—they went farther than any 
others had been known to travel. 

Last month we put a huge Atlas 
missile into orbit around the world. 
Its weight—8,500 pounds or more— 
compares fairly well with that of Rus- 
sia’s satellites and their carrier rock- 
ets. As a weapon, the Atlas has been 
tested at a range of 6,325 miles. 

About a week ago, the Soviet Union 
again took a definite lead in the space 
contest—with the now famous “Lu- 
nik” rocket which carried a Russian 
flag within 4,660 miles of the moon 
and then streaked on toward an ex- 
pected orbit around the sun. 

It appears that this rocket was in- 
tended to hit or encircle the moon, but 
its high speed pushed it farther into 
space. Now it is to circle the sun in 
an orbit ranging from 91,000,000 to 
123,000,000 miles away from the great 
flaming sphere. The distance between 
earth and sun is 93,000,000 miles. 

Lunik was launched at a speed of 
about 7 miles per second. An object 
moving at this rate could go from San 
Francisco to New York in approxi- 
mately 6 minutes. 

According to many scientists, Rus- 
sia’s new achievement shows that the 
Soviets are ahead of us—perhaps a 
year or so—in rocketry. Their rocket 
engines seem to have more thrust, or 
power, than ours. 

It is being predicted that Russia 
may send a missile to the planet 
Venus, or may put a man into orbit 
around the earth, sometime this year. 
Doubt is expressed whether we shall 
be able to perform such feats before 
1960. Nevertheless, it is generally 
agreed that we do not lag as far be- 
hind Russia in the rocket field today 
as we did a year ago. 

At almost any time, of course, 
either America or Russia might gain 
some startling new victory. On the 
other hand, certain achievements, 
such as space flights by man, may not 
come as soon as some scientists think. 

What can and should be done to im- 
prove the U. S. position in the space 
contest and, likewise in the develop- 
ment of military missiles? This is a 
question that requires careful and 
continuous study. 

We are engaged in a long and hard 
race. Every American—young and old 
alike—needs to develop his talents to 
the utmost and use them in every way 
possible to keep our nation strong, and 
to meet the Russian challenge in sci- 
ence, education, and industry. 
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CAPITOL in Havana. Its dome resembles that of our Capitol in Washington, D. C. 


Where’s Cuba Headed? 


Attitude of New Leaders Toward Democracy and Foreign 
Policy Is Closely Watched by Rest of World 


HEN former dictator Fulgencio 

Batista fled Cuba 12 days ago, he 
was following the same course that 
several other Latin American “strong 
men’”’ had taken in recent years. 

Guatemala’s pro-communist Presi- 
dent Jacobo Arbenz Guzman was over- 
thrown in 1954; President Juan Perén 
was driven from Argentina in 1955; 
General Paul Magloire had to give up 
control of Haiti in 1956; Colombia’s 
President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla was 
forced from office in 1957; and Presi- 
dent Marcos Pérez Jiminéz fled Vene- 
zuela in early 1958. 

The downfall of so many “strong 
men” clearly shows a rising tide of 
opposition to dictatorship among the 
people of Latin America. Driving out 
a dictator, though, doesn’t automati- 
cally give democratic rule to any na- 
tion. In most of the countries we have 
just mentioned, it is still not clear 
whether the present leaders will be 
able to maintain stable governments 
and, at the same time, permit sub- 
stantial degrees of political freedom. 

Certainly this statement is true of 
Cuba, where observers are still “wait- 
ing for the dust to settle” after Fidel 
Castro’s recent victory over Batista. 

Cuba has had a stormy history. 
She didn’t become self-governing until 
this present century. The island was a 
Spanish colony until 1898, and then 
for 4 years was ruled by the United 
States. 

When the little nation (about the 
size of Tennessee) gained independ- 
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ence in 1902, there remained a legal 
provision under which the United 
States could send troops to deal with 
Cuban uprisings. We made use of this 
power on several occasions, but it 
caused a great deal of resentment 
among the islanders, and the arrange- 
ment was ended in 1934. 

During the early years of independ- 
ence, Cuba appeared to be making a 
start toward democratic government. 
In 1924, however, President Gerardo 
Machado set up a dictatorship which 
lasted nearly 10 years. After Machado 
was overthrown in 1933, an army ser- 
geant—who soon became a coionel— 
managed to gain control of the govern- 
ment. This was Fulgencio Batista. 

With other men serving in the office 
of President, Batista ruled Cuba from 
behind the scenes until 1940, when he 
became President himself. Four years 
later, after a free election, the na- 
tion’s top office went to one of 
Batista’s opponents—Dr. Ramén Grau 
San Martin. Batista went into tem- 
porary retirement, then came back in 
1952 and seized the government by 
force. He remained Cuba’s dictator 
until his recent overthrow. 

It is generally agreed that President 
Batista—especially during the early 
part of his regime—did a great deal 
of good for Cuba. For example, he 
built many schools and hospitals. But 
he did much harm, too. He became 
ruthless in his efforts to suppress 
opponents, and political freedoms were 

(Continued on page 5) 


How Americans 
Rate in Honesty 


There’s Much Evidence to In- 
dicate Urgent Need of 
Higher Standards 


T first thought, many readers may 

not regard classroom cheating as 

an important enough subject for a 

front-page article. The fact is, how- 

ever, that it constitutes one part of a 
serious national problem. 

Dishonesty, cheating, and chiseling 
have reached such proportions that 
they impose a tremendous burden upon 
the United States and its people— 
financially and in other ways. There 
is, of course, the toll exacted by crim- 
inals who commit violent crimes, such 
as murder and armed robbery. In ad- 
dition, our nation loses heavily from 
the unethical practices engaged in by 
millions of youths and adults who are 
supposedly honest and law-abiding. 

Public officials, businessmen, work- 
ers, and students—chiselers can be 
found among these and practically all 
other groups. Here are a few ex- 
amples: 

While traveling last year, a mem- 
ber of the AMERICAN OBSERVER staff 
took his automobile to a filling station 
where the attendant insisted that the 
car needed new shock absorbers 
immediately. The writer, though, de- 
cided against having new ones in- 
stalled. Later, a repairman back home 
examined the old shock absorbers and 
said they were in first-rate condition. 
Stories of this kind are familiar to 
many motorists. 

Likewise, there have been numerous 
complaints in recent years against 
certain of the repairmen who work on 
TV sets and other home appliances. 
Since the average person knows very 
little about the inner workings of tele- 
vision receivers or other complex de- 
vices, repairmen are in a position to 
cheat by replacing more parts than 
necessary, or by claiming to have per- 
formed services which—in fact—-were 
not rendered. While large numbers of 
repairmen are completely honest, too 
many are not. 

Businessmen, if unscrupulous, some- 
times defraud the government by 
claiming tax deductions for so-called 
“business expenses” (involving trips, 
entertainment, and so on) even when 
the spending is largely for personal 
reasons. 

Senator Richard Neuberger of Ore- 
gon cites still another type of dis- 
honest practice. “The Internal Rev- 
enue Service,” he writes, “has re- 
ported that in 1957 some 377,000 busi- 
ness firms pocketed over $300,000,000 
which had been withheld from the pay- 
checks of their employes for income 
taxes.” 

Workers, at the same time, find 
numerous ways to rob their employers. 
Recently, for example, a business con- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Our Nation’s Standards of Conduct Are Discussed 


sultant investigated the employes in a 
large jewelry firm, and learned that 
the majority of them were stealing 
wrist-watch bands and various other 
items. Every working day, according 
to estimates by insurance companies, 
men and women in this country take 
approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
cash and merchandise from their em- 
ployers. 

A congressional committee has re- 
ported finding cases in which U. S. 
veterans receive federal pensions on 
the false or exaggerated 
claims. Representative Olin Teague 
of Texas, chairman of the committee, 
wants the government to crack down 
on such individuals, and—at the same 
time—to be more generous with vet- 
erans who can qualify honestly for 
pensions and other types of compensa- 


tion. 


basis of 


Newspapers, from time to time, 
carry headlines about political graft 
and corruption. They tell of national, 
state, and local officials who are dis- 
using their governmental 
positions for personal gain. Neither 
political party has had a monopoly on 
this form of misconduct. 

Is dishonesty increasing in America 
today? This is a difficult question, 
but many people believe that the 
answer is According to Philip 
Wylie, a well-known writer, evidence 
suggests that “our personal honesty 
has slipped in many ways.” 

If this is the case, part of the ex- 
planation might lie in our growing 
emphasis on material goods, amuse- 
ments, and luxuries. Living in the 
richest nation on earth, and _ sur- 
rounded by the highly advertised 
products of its industries, we have 
become so thoroughly enchanted with 
material possessions and luxuries that 
we tend to lose sight of moral values. 

Says a booklet recently published 
by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers: “Pressures to succeed 
financially, to get ahead, are tremen- 
dous. When the honest road is too 
long and hard, some people take a 
short cut in fraud, bribery . .. and 
other criminal or corrupt practices. 
Should we be surprised if young 
people [seeing the bad examples set 
by adults| scorn $35-a-week jobs and 
look for the ‘easy buck’ that brings 
them closer to the coveted Cadillac?” 

Whatever the underlying reasons 
for dishonest behavior may be, we 
know that such activity involves great 
cost to our nation. Whether people 
cheat by doing shoddy repair work, or 
by stealing from their bosses, or by 
dealing dishonestly with their work- 
ers, or by making false deductions on 
income-tax returns, they are in the 
long run stealing from the public. 

The cannot be measured in 
money values alone. Think what 
would happen to the nation as a whole 
if everyone cheated and thought only 
of himself, and if no one could be 
trusted! All the services and institu- 
tions we depend on would break down, 
Crime would be uncontrollable. Gov- 
ernments at all levels would collapse. 
The country would become easy prey 
to its enemies. 

Many times in the past, nations 
have fallen to ruin as their people have 
ignored proper standards of conduct. 
It is generally agreed by historians 
that this was among the major reasons 
for the decline of ancient Greece, and 
later for the downfall of Rome. These 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


civilizations became badly infested 
with greed before they crumbled. 

Dishonesty played an important part 
in the defeat of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment on China’s mainland after 
World War II. Corruption and law- 
breaking became so commonplace 
among officials and the people in gen- 
eral that the established regime no 
longer had strength to hold back com- 
munism. 

The fact is that no nation-—what- 
ever its system of government—can 
remain strong and prosperous if the 
moral and ethical standards of its 
people drop too low. 

Students’ role. Cheating among high 
school and college students is one of 
the discouraging features in today’s 


his education—since they have a right 
to expect that he will make the best 
possible use of his opportunities. For 
the same reason, he steals from the 
taxpayers or other groups who pro- 
vide him with school facilities. 

What’s more, the cheater takes un- 
fair advantage of honest students, and 
robs them of the standing—with re- 
spect to grades—that they deserve. 
To a considerable degree, he robs him- 
self of a good education. He cheats 
his country, since it has a right to ex- 
pect that he will eventually—as a 
worker and a citizen—make his best 
possible contribution to the national 
welfare. 

A chemistry instructor, when he 
found that many of his students were 
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RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


A GOOD SWEEPING JOB would benefit everyone in the long run 


pattern of widespread dishonesty. 
Surveys at a certain college indicate 
that nearly 75% of the seniors there 
have, on one or more occasions, 
cheated in their classroom work. At 
another university where students 
were questioned, about 40% admitted 
that they frequently engaged in this 
unethical practice. 

The question arises: If young people 
are dishonest in connection with home- 
work or with classroom exams, will 
they be in other respects? In later 
life, will they cheat on income-tax re- 
turns, or steal from their employers, 
or take unfair advantage of their 
workers? All evidence indicates that 
large numbers of them will do so. 

In many cases, unfortunately, stu- 
dents don’t see anything wrong in 
cheating. They may call the practice 
by some other name, such as “col- 
laborating,” or “the Good Neighbor 
Policy.” They tend to regard it as 
an accepted means of “getting by.” 

“After all,” they argue, “when we 
cheat in school, we’re not actually tak- 
ing something from someone: else.” 
But this line of reasoning is false. 

The cheater steals from his parents 
—or whoever else may be paying for 


cheating in the classroom, asked them: 
“How would you like to be served by 
your neighborhood pharmacist if you 
knew that he had obtained his license 
by cheating?” The same question 
could be asked about pilots, doctors, 
engineers, lawyers, scientists, and 
members of other groups who perform 
highly skilled and vitally important 
services for us. 

Various plans to deal with the prob- 
lem of dishonesty in high schools and 
colleges have been suggested or tried. 
For example, in some universities, 
names of students who are found to be 
cheating are published in the campus 
newspaper. 

Codes of conduct, which exist in 
many schools and which deal with 
numerous phases of student life, gen- 
erally include rules on classroom 
honesty. Often these codes are worked 
out by the student council in coopera- 
tion with school authorities. 

Certain schools use “honor systems” 
of one kind or another. These arrange- 
ments may call upon the pupils to 
certify—after each examination—that 
they have neither given nor received 
help. In many instances, the honor 
system requires students to report any 


cases of cheating that come to their 
attention. 

Schools and colleges have met with 
varying degrees of success in using 
honor systems. According to Mrs. 
Sophie Altman—producer of the pro- 
gram Teen Talk, which is telecast by 
Station WRC-TV in the nation’s 
capital—many students believe that 
honor systems are better suited to col- 
leges than to high schools. There is 
even much disagreement over how 
successful these arrangements are 
with older students. 

Your responsibility. Young people 
who fail to take active interest in 
politics and current affairs often ex- 
cuse themselves by saying: “After all, 
there’s nothing we can do about these 
national and world problems. Our in- 
fluence doesn’t count.” 

As we have pointed out on numerous 
occasions, this excuse is not valid. 
Teen-agers, as well as older people, can 
—in various ways—influence the 
action of national, state, and local gov- 
ernments. 

As to the problem of dishonesty in 
our schools, students are in a better 
position than anyone else to grapple 
with it. In the first place, each young 
person can follow a strict pattern of 
honesty himself. Moreover, he can, 
in cooperation with others, try to work 
out school and community plans to pro- 
mote high ethical standards. 

We want to hear from our readers 
as to what they think can be done. 
Then we shall pass along to everyone 
as many of the comments and sugges- 
tions as possible. Give us your views 
on the following: 

1. How do you feel about cheating 
in the classroom and on homework? 
Have you, up to now, looked upon it as 
wrong? 

2. Is this form of conduct as bad as 
stealing property? Does it probably 
lead to other kinds of wrongdoing in 
later life? 

3. Do you think there is much dis- 
honesty in your own school? 

4. In your opinion, what is the best 
way to discourage or prevent cheating 
in the schools? Among the plans we 
have mentioned, or among others you 
know about, which do you think has 
the best chance of success? Why do 
you favor it? 

You will be performing a real public 
service if you give careful attention 
to these questions. Discuss them with 
your classmates, teachers, friends, and 
relatives; then write us your opinions. 





After Davis Cup Win 


The international Davis Cup tennis 
matches will be held on American soil 
for the first time in 4 years as a result 
of our team’s surprising victory over 


Australia a few weeks ago. The 
American victory in Australia also 
means the matches will be held earlier 
this year than last. The 1959 contests 
will take place late in the summer, 
whereas last year’s competition was 
held in December—which is early 
summer in the land down under. 

Meanwhile, tennis fans are still talk- 
ing about the brilliant play that 
enabled the American team to win over 
the Aussies. Alex Olmedo did what 
appeared to be the impossible when he 
defeated both Ashley Cooper and Mal- 
colm Anderson, who are not only 
Australia’s 2 top amateurs but are also 
generally ranked as the world’s best. 
Alex received strong support from 
Ham Richardson in defeating the Aus- 
tralian doubles team for the necessary 
8 victories out of 5 matches. 
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Two Reasons Why 
Dogs Are Popular 


By Clay Coss 


HERE are two traits possessed by 

nearly all dogs that have made them 
such popular pets in nations all over 
the world. One is their intense loy- 
alty. There have been many tragic 
accounts of dogs that would not eat 
and thus starved to death when their 
masters went away or died. 

A short time ago, eastern news- 
papers wrote stories about the dog 
that was abandoned by the roadside. 
Despite the cruel act of his owner, the 
dog would not leave the area, hoping 
his master would return. Steps were 
taken to catch him and find a new 
home for him in a city far enough 
away so he wouldn’t try to return. 

Countless stories have been told of 
dogs that heroically sacrificed their 
lives in the effort to save their owners 
from disasters of one kind or another. 

A second outstanding quality to be 
found in most dogs is their enthusi- 
asm. They are not too ashamed or 
tired or bored to let you know that 
they’re glad to see you upon your re- 
turn from school, work, or elsewhere. 
You can have a rough day and feel 
that the whole world is against you, 
but when your dog jumps up on you 
and tries to lick your face, your 
troubles suddenly seem lighter—your 
burdens easier to bear. 

If you have a dog, you know that 
you always have at least one friend 
who is consistently devoted to you— 
who will stick by you through thick 
and thin, whatever your difficulties or 
problems. 

Yes, our canine friends can teach us 
a great deal about loyalty, enthusiasm, 
and appreciation. Who knows, if we 
learn well, we might be as popular as 
they are. (P.S.—My beagle hound, 
Gene, says it’s about time something 
good was written about him and his 
canine friends in this column.) 








KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 6, column 4. 


1. It is the practice of each party to 
hold a caucus (kaw’kis) prior to the 
opening of Congress. (a) debate (b) 
social get-together (c) meeting (d) 
press conference. 


2. A quorum (kw0d’rim) was not 
present at the committee session. (a) 
three-fourths majority (b) minimum 
attendance necessary for a vote (c) 
balanced number of Democrats and Re- 
publicans (d) two-thirds majority. 


8. The measure was passed by a 
viva voce (vi’va v0’sé) vote. (a) voice 
(b) landslide (c) rigged (d) write-in. 


4. It is an unwritten rule that cer- 
tain posts in Congress are given to 
members on a basis of seniority (sén- 
yori-ti). (a) political influence (b) 
legislative skill (c) age (d) time 
served in office. 


5. It was believed that the latest 
diplomatic note might precipitate (pré- 
sip’i-tat) another crisis. (a) prevent 
(b) hasten (c) delay (d) eliminate. 





BUCKINGHAM 
HE’S CHECKING an advertisement 
before it is published in a newspaper 


High Rewards for 
Skilled Advertisers 


OMPETITION for jobs in adver- 

tising is rather keen, and only 
persons with outstanding abilities 
reach the top in this work. Those who 
do are very well paid, while others 
struggle along at relatively low pay. So 
you had better be fairly certain that 
you have the essential talents before 
taking up this occupation. 

Your exact duties, if you decide on 
this field, will depend upon the particu- 
lar branch of work you choose. There 
are many groups of specialists in ad- 
vertising. Four of them are the copy 
writers, artists, layout people, and 
account executives. 

Copy writers, as the name suggests, 
prepare the words used to describe a 
product in an advertisement. Some- 
times the copy is no more than a word 
or slogan, while at other times it may 
be a lengthy TV commercial or a book- 
let. Whatever form it takes, the copy 
must attract and hold attention. 

Artists draw the illustration for ad- 
vertisements, and layout people plan 
the arrangement of the words and pic- 
tures in an ad. 

Account executives plan the over-all 
advertising campaigns for a firm or a 
number of firms. They work closely 
with copy writers, artists, and layout 
personnel to prepare attractive ads. 

Qualifications. Artists and layout 
people must have artistic ability, and 
all specialists in this work must be 
well acquainted with the products they 
are advertising. They must also have 
a knack for knowing what will attract 
customers to these products. 

In addition, account executives must 


be able to get along well with people 
and have executive ability. 

Training. In high school, you should 
take as many courses as you can in 
English, history, art, the sciences, and 
public speaking. A general knowledge 
of how the business world operates 
and experience as a salesman or sales- 
woman are helpful. Hence, part-time 
sales work while still in high school 
can be a steppingstone to an advertis- 
ing career. 

Next, you can either go to college 
and take courses in advertising, or you 
can learn the work while on the job. 
As a rule, persons with a college degree 
advance more rapidly than do those 
without a higher education. In most 
cases, artists and writers in this field 
must have specialized training to get 
employment in advertising work. 

You can get started by going to work 
for an advertising agency as a typist, 
stenographer, or office boy or girl. In 
time, if you are eager to learn adver- 
tising and show an aptitude for this 
work, you may be asked to do tasks 
which are more directly connected 
with your chosen vocation. From that 
point on, your future in advertising 
will depend upon your abilities and 
willingness to work. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you may 
earn $50 a week. Experienced persons 
earn from $5,000 to $10,000 and up a 
year. The top people in the field have 
very high incomes. 

Facts to weigh. The work in adver- 
tising is stimulating and rewarding. 
But men and women in it are under 
constant pressure to produce new ideas 
in the shortest possible time. Dead- 
lines must be met. Finished copy must 
be in the form that pleases everybody 
—the public, the boss, and the firm 
whose product is being advertised. 

The pressure, the competition, and 
the hustle are challenging to some 
people. They make nervous wrecks of 
others. Try to determine what they 
would do to you in considering this 
career. 

More information. Write to the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 250 
W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Wisconsin’s porcupines may be 
doomed. In order to save its forests, 
the state is bringing in an enemy of 
the porcupine called the fisher. Ex- 
perts hope the fisher, a tree-dwelling 
animal, will kill off many of the porcu- 
pines. A single porcupine sometimes 
kills 2,000 trees a year. 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographical area. 


Bi: FI cancctrarieocie . of the Union 
message is the first message delivered 
by the President to the new Congress. 


2. France recently devaluated the 





3. Capital of Michigan. 

4, Seventeen nations are meeting here 
to discuss trade. 

5. Cuba belonged to this country until 
1898. 


6. Top Soviet official visiting U. S. this 
month. 


7. Dr. James ________. heads newly 
established Federal Council for Science 
and Technology. 


8. This Middle East country, scene of 
a violent revolution last summer, is be- 
ing threatened by communist subversion. 


9. The main crop of Cuba. 





1}/2;3/4|5|6|7/8{9 



































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Gibraltar. VERTICAL: 1. 
Algeria; 2. Nixon; 3. Rayburn; 4. Sur- 
plus; 5. Castro; 6. Rules; 7. Fifth; 8. 
Havana; 9. Sahara. 


News Quiz 











Problem of Dishonesty 


1. Give examples of unethical prac- 
tices engaged in by large numbers of 
people. 

2. How may our nation’s great mate- 


rial wealth be contributing to the spread 
of dishonesty? 


3. Name some countries or empires 
whose downfalls resulted to a large ex 
tent from the declining standards of 
conduct among their people. 


4. What do recent surveys indicate 
concerning the amount of cheating in 
schools and colleges? 

5. When a young person cheats in 
school, who are some of the losers? 

6. Describe some plans that have been 
tried in efforts to deal with the problem 
of classroom dishonesty. 


Discussion 


Discussion questions on this subject 
are included in the last few paragraphs 
of the article itself. 


Revolt in Cuba 


1. About how many Latin American 
nations have removed “strong men” from 
office since 1954? 

2. Has democracy been firmly estab- 
lished in all these countries? 

3. Is it fairly certain that Cuba will 
be democratic from this point on? 

4. Briefly describe the highlights of 
Cuba’s history from 1898 to the present. 

5. What were some of the good and 
bad developments under Batista? 

6. Give a summary of Castro’s back- 
ground and what he says he wants to 
do for Cuba. 


7. Describe U. S.-Cuban relations up 
to now. 


8. Where do the communists stand in 
that country? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think 
Cuba up to now has been wise? 
why not? 


our policy toward 
Why or 


2. What do you believe should be our 
position now? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What important conference is tak- 
ing place in Paris this week? 

2. Briefly describe the new agency to 
be headed by Dr. James Killian. 

3. What changes are likely to occur as 
a result of France’s devaluation of her 
currency? 

4. Name three Presidential messages 
that Congress receives this month. 

5. What action by Red China’s leaders 
has caused much dissatisfaction in their 
country ?! 

6. Tell something about the back- 
ground of Russia’s Anastas Mikoyan. 

7. Give evidence to show that the lead- 
ership of both our major parties is di 
vided. 

8. Briefly review the seesaw space con- 
test in which Russia and the United 
States have been and still are engaged. 

9. What 2 big developments in this 
field may occur in 1959? 


Pronunciations 


Abdul Karim el-Kassem—-ib’ddol ka- 


rém’ él-ki’sém 


Anastas Mikoyan—i-ni-stis’ myi-ki- 
yan’ 

Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kis’tré 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-6 bi- 
tés’tii 


Gerardo Machado—hi-rir'dé ma-cha'dé 

Gustavo Rojas Pinilla—g0oos-ta‘vé rd’- 
his pi-nél’yé 

Jacobo Arbenz Guzman—ha-k6'bé ir- 
bénz gd0s-min’ 

Manuel Urrutia—ma'ndo-él’ 
tya 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 

Marcos Pérez Jiménez—mir’kiés pér’éz 
hé-ma’nés 

Paul Magloire—paw1 miig-lwir’ 

Ramén Grau San Martin—vri-mawn 
grou sin miar-tén’ (ou as in out) 


you-roo - 
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What Is the Visitor 
From Moscow Like? 


This month, America is host to the 
first high-ranking Soviet leader to 
come here in some time. He is First 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan, who 
Moscow’s second most 
powerful official after Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

What kind of man is Mikoyan? Now 
63, he joined the Red revolutionaries 
in 1917 when they were seizing control 
of the Russian government. He has 
devoted much of his career since then 
to building up Soviet trade with other 
He has also helped develop 
industry inside his country. 

Mikoyan steadily in power 
during the years of Red rule in Russia, 
and managed to come out of 
numerous shake-ups in the Moscow 
government without a scratch. Many 
of his former colleagues didn’t fare 
nearly so well. Some were fired, and 


is said to be 


countries. 


rose 


has 





U. S. VISITOR, Deputy Premier Ana- 
stas Mikoyan of the Soviet Union 


others were murdered or exiled to 
Siberia. 

Mikoyan’s visit here is his first since 
1936. At that time he came to study 
our industrial methods and to get new 
ideas on how to boost output at home. 
Among other things, he began the pro- 
duction of frozen foods, corn flakes, 
and other American foods in Russia 
upon his return there. 

The Red visitor has long sought to 
boost trade between his country and 
ours, and may have decided to come 
here partly for that purpose. It is also 
believed that he will discuss world 
issues with U. S. leaders, and he may 
possibly try to pave the way for a 
meeting between President Eisenhower 
and Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 


Ice Hockey Becomes 
Increasingly Popular 


During the 100 or so years of its 
existence, ice hockey has grown into 
one of the world’s most popular winter 
sports. At the present time, more than 
20 nations—mostly in northern cli- 
mates—are members of the Interna- 
tional Ice Hockey Federation. 

Since 1920, this sport has been in- 
cluded in the Winter Olympic program. 
Canada, the birthplace of the game, 
dominated competition in it for many 
years. However, a Russian team 
gained an upset victory and a gold 
medal in the 1956 Olympic hockey 
matches. 

Many people feel that Russia’s vic- 
tory in this event can be partly ex- 
plained by the fact that her players 


are supported by the state and are 
still allowed to maintain an amateur 
status. In most other countries, such 
as Canada, the best players become 
professionals because that is the only 
way they can earn a livelihood from 
the sport. As professionals, they are 
not eligible to participate in the Olym- 
pics. 

The Montreal Canadiens, a profes- 
sional club led by the famous Maurice 
Richard, is considered the greatest 
team in the world at this time. It is 
generally agreed, though, that Russian 
hockey is making great stridés and it 
may not be long before that nation is 
turning out players capable of match- 
ing any in Canada, amateur or pro- 
fessional. 

A Soviet hockey squad is touring the 
United States right now. It is playing 
an &8-game series against American 
colleges and club teams. The Russian 
group is returning a visit by an 
American squad to the Soviet Union 
in March of 1958. 


European Trade Talks 
Open in Paris This Week 


Representatives of 17 European na- 
tions are meeting in Paris this week 
to discuss the problem of reducing 
trade barriers among them. If the 
talks fail, trade among our European 
friends may be cut down. But settle- 
ment of disputes could open the road 
to greater strength and increased com- 
merce. Hence, the results of the Paris 
talks are of great importance to Uncle 
Sam. We shall discuss this issue in a 
major article next week. 


Congress Gets Important 
Messages This Month 


Soon after Congress opens each 
year, the lawmakers receive a number 
of important messages, either in per- 
son or otherwise, from the President. 

The first major White House report 
to Capitol Hill is the State of the 
Union message. It is required by our 
Constitution as a report by the Presi- 
dent on the over-all condition of the 
country. Usually, the President also 
recommends new laws in this report. 

A second yearly message deals with 
the government budget. In this report 
the Chief Executive presents to Con- 
gress an estimate of the money that 
federal agencies will need for expenses 
during the 12 months beginning July 
1 and ending the following June 30 
(the federal government’s fiscal or 


bookkeeping year). 





url 
MAURICE RICHARD of Montreal is 
considered the outstanding hockey 
player of modern times 





A third major Presidential message 
is the Economic Report to Congress. 
It discusses the state of business in 
our country. 


Party Cooperation and 
Bickering in Congress 


The national committees of both big 
parties do what they can to keep mem- 
bers working as a team between elec- 
tions as well as during campaigns. 
Other Democratic and Republican 
groups have similar aims on Capitol 
Hill. 

One such group is the Democratic 
Advisory Council, made up of Paul 
Butler, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee; Adlai Stevenson, 
Presidential candidate for his party in 
1952 and again in 1956; ex-President 
Harry Truman, and other high-rank- 
ing Democratic leaders. 

This group has outlined a number of 
legislative proposals for the 86th Con- 
gress, but Democratic leaders on Cap- 
itol Hill haven’t agreed to support 
these suggestions. In fact, they have 
outlined a different set of legislative 
proposals for consideration by the new 
Congress. Some lawmakers back the 
Council’s proposals, while others 
support those of their party’s con- 
gressional leaders. 

Meanwhile, Republicans are also 
divided in Congress. One group, called 
the “conservative wing” of the party, 
is led by Illinois Senator Everett Dirk- 
sen. Another, called the “liberals,” is 
headed by Vermont Senator George 
Aiken. Also playing a leading role in 
this latter group is John Sherman 
Cooper of Kentucky. 


Red Menace Grows 
In the Middle East 


Western leaders aren’t the only ones 
who are greatly concerned over Red 
expansionist moves in the Middle East. 
United Arab Republic President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, though outwardly 
friendly with Moscow, is also becoming 
increasingly worried over this prob- 
lem. In fact, he recently called the 
Reds “leading enemies of Arab na- 
tionalism.” 

President Nasser has good reason 
for concern over communist activities 
in his part of the globe. The Reds are 


The Story of the Week 





ACTOR MAURICE EVANS and dinosaur puppet will be in “Carnival of the 
Animals” in color over the NBC-TV network January 12 


openly agitating for the secession of 
Syria (which, together with Egypt, 
forms the United Arab Republic) in 
the hope of gaining control of that 
land for themselves. 

Iraq, a country that Nasser hopes 
will some day join his Arab union of 
nations, has been coming more and 
more under Red influence. In that oil- 
rich land, Premier Abdul Karim el- 
Kassem has lifted former bans on com- 
munist activities, and the Reds are 
making the most of that change. It 
isn’t clear as yet how far the Premier 
will permit Iraq to drift into the Soviet 
camp. 

A communist Iraq would give Mos- 
cow a strong foothold in the Middle 
East and would be a major blow to the 
western nations as well as to the UAR. 
Free Europe depends heavily on the 
great quantities of oil produced by the 
Arab land. Also, communist control 
of Iraq would put the Reds in a power- 
ful position to extend their influence 
in other Middle Eastern lands, includ- 
ing the UAR. 


Paris Cheapens Its 
Currency—the Franc 


Will the French move of devaluating 
(lowering the value of) its basic unit 
of currency—the franc—help boost 
that country’s overseas trade? The 
French hope it will, for that is one 
of the big reasons why they recently 
reduced the value of the franc in re- 
lation to the currencies of other coun- 
tries. 

What does this change mean? It 
means that it now takes nearly 494 
francs (compared to 420 in the past) 
to equal one U. S. dollar. More im- 
portant, it means that Americans and 
other outsiders can get more for their 
money when purchasing goods in 
France, because a given amount of 
their currency will buy more francs 
than before. 

Of course, reducing the value of the 
franc may boost the demand for 
French goods to such an extent that 
prices in France will rise. Also, other 
countries may take similar action with 
their currencies. Hence, the French 
move may help to increase their 
foreign trade for only a limited time. 
Meanwhile, in addition to devaluating 
the franc, Paris also has issued a new 
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unit of currency called the heavy franc. 
It takes 100 regular francs to equal one 
heavy franc, just as it takes 100 cents 
to equal our dollar. 


Opposition Grows to 
Red China’s “Communes” 


How do Red China’s millions of in- 
habitants feel. about their govern- 
ment’s ruthless drive to force them to 
live and work in collective groups? 
Under this system, men, women, and 
children are herded into barracks. 
Each person is assigned certain duties, 
and the workday is 12 or more hours 
long. Armed guards surround these 
forced labor camps, which the Reds call 
“communes.” 

Reports coming out of Red China 
indicate that the commune program is 
bitterly opposed by many Chinese 
people. There is evidence that bloody 
revolts have broken out over the plan 
in a number of communities. 

Though the Red Chinese regime re- 
fuses to admit openly that its commune 
program has run into trouble, the 
government is believed to have ordered 
a slow-down in the ruthless drive to 
turn the entire nation into a forced 


“ae 


Cuban soldier (left) is comforted by relatives after 
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labor camp. But the communists ap- 
parently have no intention of giving 
up their plan, for they still insist that 
they will organize all of China into 
the hated communes. 

It is generally felt that Mao Tse- 
tung, who has long been head of the 
Chinese Communist Party, has had to 
resign as Premier because of the un- 
popularity of his commune program. 
But as Communist Party chief, Mao 
may still be the nation’s real boss. 


New Science Council to 
Have Important Duties 


After 10 months of study, a group 
of prominent scientists headed by Dr. 
James Killian has suggested a plan for 
setting up a new scientific body. It is 
the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, which President Eisen- 
hower is now organizing. 

The new body, to be directed by Dr. 
Killian, will have these and other 
duties: (1) advise federal agencies on 
research projects; (2) see to it that 
individual agencies work together for 
common goals in the scientific field; 
(3) keep tabs on privately conducted 
research activities and suggest ways 
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Boy: Twenty hamburgers, please! 
Clerk: All for you? 
Boy: Don’t be silly! I have 2 friends 
outside. 
* 


Hiker: Can I catch the 6:45 train if 
I cut through this field of yours? 

Farmer: If my bull sees you, you'll 
catch the 6:15. 




















EARL CHARNOCK 
“Have I kept you waiting? ... Hey, 
wake up!” 


A Florida newspaper received this 
card: 

“Last Thursday I lost a gold watch 
which I valued very highly. Immediately 
I inserted an ad in your lost-and-found 
column and waited. Yesterday I went 
home and found the watch in the pocket 
of another suit. Thank you very much.” 


* 


Mac: I woke up last night with the 
feeling that my watch was gone. So I 
got up and looked for. it. 

Jack: Was it gone? 

Mac: No, but it was going. 


* 


“Say, what have you got a piece of 
string tied around your finger for?” one 
man asked another. 

“Oh, that. My wife put it there so 
I wouldn’t forget to mail a letter.” 

“Well, did you mail it?” 

His companion shook his head sadly. 
“No, she forgot to give it to me.” 


* 


Looking at his teen-age customer’s 
slick, plastered-down hair, the barber 
asked, “Do you just want it cut or should 
I also check the oil?” 


in which these can best be used to help 
advance the nation’s scientific pro- 
grams. 


Few of Nasser’s Promises 
Have Been Fulfilled 


It has been just about 6 years since 
Gamal Abdel Nasser gained power in 
Egypt. During that time, according 
to an American reporter who recently 
visited the Middle East, few or none 
of Nasser’s promises of a better life 
for his people have been fulfilled. In 
fact, the newsman says, many citizens 
of Egypt appear to be worse off now 
than they were a few years ago. 


Budget Storm Warnings 
For Nation’s Capital 


A big storm is brewing over the 
budget for Uncle Sam’s 1959-1960 
fiscal, or bookkeeping, year which be- 
gins next July 1. Though the White 
House has yet to present the detailed 
figures for the new budget to Con- 
gress, the President has already indi- 
cated that total expenditures for the 
coming year will be around 77 billion 
dollars. That compares with nearly 
80 billion being spent in the year end- 
ing next June 30. 

The President says he expects the 
budget for the new fiscal year to be 
balanced—that is, total revenues from 
taxes and other sources are to be 
about equal to expenditures. He is 
calling for higher postal rates and a 
boost in gasoline taxes to help achieve 
this goal. 

Some members of Congress and 
other Americans praise the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the coming year. 
Others sharply criticize his proposed 
expenditures as “highly inadequate” 
to meet the nation’s growing needs 
for defense and other purposes. 

We shall discuss these opposing 
views, as well as details of the Presi- 
dent’s budget, in a forthcoming major 
article. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless more pressing developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) U.S. population, and (2) 
West European trade disputes. 
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his detachment surrendered to happy rebels (right) with revolutionary banner. 


Revolt in Cuba 


(Continued from page 1) 


sharply restricted under his control. 

Fidel Castro became the foremost 
leader of those Cubans who wanted to 
see Batista overthrown. What sort of 
man is he, and what is his back- 
ground? This is how an American re- 
porter described him during a visit to 
his rebel headquarters last year: 

“He was rocking in a chair reading 
a volume written by the 18th century 
French philosopher Montesquieu in 
the dim light of a kerosene lamp. He 
looked more like a professor than a 
revolutionary leader.” 

Actually, Castro was hardly born to 
the role of revolutionist. He is the son 
of a wealthy and prominent Cuban 
family. He studied law and diplomacy 
at the University of Havana, and has 
a number of degrees from that institu- 
tion, including one in law. 

3ut the Cuban leader became inter- 
ested in politics early in life. At 20, 
he took part in a revolt against the 
dictatorial regime of President Tru- 
jillo of the nearby Dominican Re- 
public. The uprising failed, and Castro 
returned to his college studies. Mean- 
while, he became leader of a student 
group that advocated extensive re- 
forms in his country’s government. 

On a Sunday morning—July 26, 
1953—Castro led a band of 165 vouths 
against an army barracks in the 
Cuban city of Santiago. A volley of 
shots rang out and about half of the 
rebels lay dead. Castro and his sur- 
viving followers were captured. 
Though that early uprising against 
Batista failed, the rebellion acquired 
a name—the “26th of July Movement.” 
That name has stuck with the anti- 
Batista drive ever since. 

After serving 11 months in prison, 
Castro and his rebels were freed. They 
went into exile. 

In December 1956 the revolutionary 
leader and a small band of men re- 
turned to Cuba in a leaky boat. Ba- 
tista’s troops fired at the “invaders,” 
but Castro and a few of his friends 
escaped. This group became the core 
of a fighting force that grew steadily 
until it became strong enough to topple 
the Batista regime. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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HARBOR OF HAVANA, with buildings 


Revolt in Cuba 


(Concluded from page 5) 


Castro, who is just 31, is a 6-footer 
whose bearded face has become fa- 
miliar to people throughout Cuba. He 
appears to be popular, and many ob- 
servers feel he could win the Presi- 
dency if he were to seek that office. 
ut he says he has no intention of be- 
coming Cuba’s political head, because, 
in his words: “I can do more for my 
country by giving an example of dis- 


interestedness.’ 
Meanwhile, the revolutionary leader 
has asked Manuel Urrutia to take over 
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FIDEL CASTRO, leader of Cuban 
revolt which overthrew Batista 
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HERBERT LANKS-—-BLACK STAR 


of the attractive city in background. The capital’s population is more than 1,200,000. 


emergency powers as President until 
a regular government can be estab- 
lished. 

Urrutia, a 58-year-old lawyer, has 
spent much of his adult life as a judge. 
He was forced to resign from the 
bench in 1957 by the Batista govern- 
ment. The reason? Judge Urrutia 
declared that young Castro rebels 
brought before him for trial should be 
freed because “there were no peaceful 
means left to defend individual rights” 
in Cuba. He and his family then fled 
to the United States. 

Living standards. Some 6,000,000 
people live a scant 100 miles south of 
Florida on the island of Cuba. For the 
most part, Cubans are poor. Their per 
capita income of $370 a year (srood for 
Latin America) compares with ours 
of over $2,000. Life expectancy is 50 
years in Cuba, around 70 in the 
United States. About 22% of the 
people are illiterate, and many others 
have had only a little schooling. 

In appearance, Cuba’s general pov- 
erty may not strike a casual visitor. 
Havana, the capital, has beautiful 
buildings, wide streets, and bustling 
automobile traffic. There are educated 
and wealthy Cubans, but most of the 
people have low living standards. 

The scenic beauty of the island has 
long attracted U.S. and other tourists, 
and the money they spend has pro- 
vided a big share of Cuba’s income. 
During the long rebellion, though, the 
tourist trade has fallen off by more 
than 50%. 


Farming still accounts for the major 
part of Cuban income, and sugar is the 
most important crop. It is the No. 1 
producer of the world. 

Although it brings in big income in 
good years, the sugar industry offers 
one explanation of Cuban economic 
difficulties. The price has had many 
ups and downs in recent years. When 
it has been low, the Latin American 
island has suffered. Today, the sugar 
industry is making good profits. Con- 
sequently, many outsiders were sur- 
prised that Castro could gain enough 
popular support to achieve victory at 
this time. 

Besides sugar, Cuba also produces 
coffee, cacao, tropical fruits, and 
tobacco. It exports nickel, chrome, and 
manganese ores. It has huge iron de- 
posits, but these have not been de- 
veloped. 

U. $.-Cuban relations. The United 
States has both military and economic 
interests in Cuba, and naturally hopes 
for stable government there. 

We recognized the Batista regime, 
and U. S. policy was to keep hands out 
of Cuban affairs during the revolution. 
We denied arms to both sides. We 
were ready to extend recognition to 
the new government and deal with it— 
when the new Cuban leaders showed 
that they actually held the power to 
govern. 

A U. S. Navy base is maintained at 
Guantanamo, and our nation is joined 
with Cuba and other Latin countries 
in the Organization of American 


States, which works together for 
Hemisphere defense. 

U.S. business investments in Cuban 
industry and agriculture total about 
$850,000,000. These investments in- 
clude holdings of nearly 40% of Cuba’s 
sugar industry, over $300,000,000 in 
public utilities, and large sums in 
mining. 

It is too early to know how our rela- 
tions will be affected by the latest de- 
velopments in Cuba. 

Communists in Cuba. Batista out- 
lawed Cuba’s Communist Party in 
1952, but it has carried on under- 
ground activities. The Reds have indi- 
cated their support of Castro, and 
some communists are believed to be 
members of his rebel army. The num- 
ber of card-carrying Communist Party 
members was estimated at only 8,000 
last year. Whether they have any 
sizable following remains to be seen. 

Batista broke diplomatic relations 
with Russia in 1952, but Moscow has 
tried hard to regain a foothold in the 
Latin island with promises of trade. 
Will Castro renew relations with 
Russia, or continue Batista’s policy? 

What Castro wants. The young 
rebel leader has declared repeatedly 
that he has one major goal: to end rule 
by dictatorship, and to restore demo- 
cratic, constitutional government in 
Cuba. He has also spoken of the need 
to raise the living standards of his 
people. 

His plans for carrying out his aims 
are not entirely clear. During a period 
of exile in Mexico in 1955, he talked 
about nationalization (government 
ownership) of U. S.-owned industries 
in Cuba and of giving a share of the 
ownership to Cuban workers. On the 
other hand, recent news reports from 
Cuba quote him as saying that he is 
opposed to such a policy. 





IS YOUR LIFE AT STAKE? 


More than 35,000 men, women, and 
children have been spared death or 
serious crippling from polio since the 
Salk vaccine first came into wide- 
spread use in April 1955. So says the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

The government health agency 
points out that even more Americans 
could be saved from the dread disease 
if everyone under the age of 40 would 
get the recommended 3 Salk inocula- 
tions. There are still many millions 
of Americans under 40—the age group 
most susceptible to polio—who haven’t 
yet been inoculated. 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) meeting; 2. (b) minimum at- 
tendance necessary for a vote; 3. (a) 
voice; 4. (d) time served in office; 5. 
(b) hasten. 
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LYING SOUTH OF FLORIDA, Cuba has coasts with the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Products of the island are shown on map at right. 
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AT WORK in Cuban field. Farming and the processing of agricultural crops are the mainstay of the island’s economy. 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: Cut along this line if you wish to save the test for later use. 





This test covers the issues of September 8, 1958, to January 5, 1959, inclusive. 


The 


answer key appears in the January 12 issue of the Civic LEADER. Seoring: If grades are to be calculated on a percentage basis, we suggest that a deduction of 2 points 
be made for each wrong or omitted answer. 


The American Observer Semester Test on National and World Affairs 


I. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the fol- 
lowing items, find the picture of the 
person identified and place the number 
of that picture on your answer sheet. 
(One picture appears for which there 
is no numbered item.) 


1. Chancellor of West Germany 


2. Leader of Roman Catholic Church 


3. Speaker of U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives 


> 


Secretary-General of the UN 


French leader 


ot 


o 


. New Governor of New York 


| 


. Prime Minister of India 


ie) 


. Chinese communist leader. 


il. MULTIPLE CHOICE. Jn each of the 
following items, select the correct an- 
swer and write its letter on your 
answer sheet. 


9. A serious crisis in the Far East 
developed late in the summer of 1958, 
following Red China’s heavy bombard- 
ment of the island of (a) Taiwan; 
(b) Luzon; (c) Quemoy; (d) Honshu. 


10. In September, the French people 
adopted a constitution which greatly 
strengthens the powers of their (a) 
National Assembly; (b) Council of the 
Republic; (c) Foreign Minister; (d) 
President. 


11. The United States has held that 
the key to any disarmament agreement 
is (a) the elimination of all countries’ 









foreign bases; (b) a “foolproof” 
system of inspection; (c) total dis- 
armament of East and West Germany; 
(d) the reduction of all armies to 
police-force size. 


12. In the new Congress, Democrats 
will have a majority in both houses, 
and will also (a) hold all committee 
chairmanships; (b) preside over both 
House and Senate; (c) have complete 
control over Presidential appoint- 
ments; (d) be the only party privi- 
leged to introduce bills. 


13. Since World War II, West Ger- 
many has (a) made no economic head- 
way; (b) recovered remarkably; (c) 
progressed, but not as rapidly as East 
Germany; (d) made small gains 
toward recovery. 


14. The adoption of “‘right-to-work” 
laws by the states has been (a) 
strongly supported by all large labor 
unions; (b) opposed by both labor 
unions and management; (c) sup- 
ported by both labor and management; 
(d) opposed by organized labor. 


15. A major reason why many Latin 
American countries find themselves in 
economic difficulty is that these coun- 
tries (a) lack natural resources; (b) 
produce nothing of value; (c) depend 
largely on the sale of 1 or 2 items in 
foreign trade; (d) do not trade with 
Europe. 


16. Shortages of teachers and school 
buildings in the United States (a) are 
being reduced; (b) have not been a 
problem in recent years; (c) have 
been eliminated; (d) are becoming 
much worse every year. 
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17. In handling major international 
crises referred to it in its 13-year 
history, the UN has a record of (a) 
total failure; (b) complete success; 
(c) all talk but no action; (d) mixed 
success and failure. 


18. A 1954 treaty between the 
United States and Nationalist China 
provided that we would (a) govern 
Quemoy; (vo) protect Taiwan (For- 
mosa) and the Pescadores Islands; (c) 
enforce a truce between Communist 


and Nationalist China; (d) rule 
Quemoy jointly with Nationalist 
China. 


19. In the United States as a whole 
during recent years, the problem of 
juvenile delinquency has (a) declined 
sharply; (b) increased rapidly; (c) 
directly involved the vast majority of 
American youths; (d) not been serious 
enough to do anything about. 


20. The U.S. Supreme Court’s 1954 
decision to the effect that school seg- 
regation is unconstitutional has been 
(a) carried out by all states formerly 
requiring segregation; (b) reversed 
by a later Supreme Court decision; 
(ec) completely disregarded by all the 
segregated states; (d) carried out 
wholly or partly in about 4% of the 
school districts that were segregated 
in 1954. 


21. To date in the United States, 
the cost of producing electricity from 
nuclear energy, compared with the cost 
of producing it from other sources, is 
(a) about the same; (b) a little 
greater; (c) far less; (d) a great deal 
more. 


22. In Communist China, the large 
majority of farmers now work on (a) 
large privately owned estates; (b) 
government-run communes; (c) their 
own small farms; (d) prison farms. 


23. At present, the minimum voting 
age in the United States is (a) 21 in 
all states; (b) 21 in most states, 24 in 
others; (c) 21 in most states, but be- 
low that in 3; (d) 18 in all states but 
3, where it is 21. 


24. President Frondizi of Argentina 
feels that the first step in curing his 
country’s economic ills is to (a) speed 
up the development of his country’s 
petroleum reserves; (b) start a large- 
scale cattle industry; (c) encourage 
the sheep-raising industry; (d) turn 
more Argentines into farmers. 


25. Concerning our government’s 
policy of supporting prices for some 
farm products, and restricting the 
acreage planted in these crops, U. S. 
farmers (a) all agree that price sup- 
ports and acreage restrictions should 
be continued at present levels; (b) all 
want an immediate end to the pro- 
gram; (c) are divided on continuing 
price supports and acreage restrictions 
at present levels; (d) have shown little 
interest one way or another. 


26. In elections held late last year 
for the French General Assembly, 
communist candidates (a) were de- 
feated in most cases; (b) showed sur- 
prising strength; (c) were all de- 
feated; (d) were not permitted to run 
for election. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Our Readers Say— 








[Editor’s Note: Many readers have 
written about the question of reducing 
the voting age so as to permit young 
people in the 18-to-20-year age group 
to vote. About 60% of the letters we 
have received so far are in favor of 
lowering the age for voting. The re- 
mainder of this column is devoted to a 
sampling of our readers’ opinions on 
this subject. | 

* 


If the voting age were lowered to 18, 
it would make the youths of our nation 
more conscious of their responsibili- 
ties as citizens. 

DOLORES GRAEBER, 
Merion, Pennsylvania 


* 


We in Georgia, as well as young 
people in other states, have capable 


teachers who are teaching us to follow 
political developments and to study 
world conditions. We are capable of 
bearing the responsibility of voting. 
LYNN DRuRY, 
Columbus, Georgia 


* 

If the high school student knew that 
when he reached 18 he would be 
allowed to vote, he would take much 
more interest in matters concerning 
his government. 

KAY CAULFIELD, 
Merrill, Michigan 
* 

It takes time to acquire sound politi- 
cal judgment, so why let people vote 
who haven’t had time to acquire that 
judgment” Caro. ANN STOLL, 

Annapolis, Maryland 


Over %4 of the members of our 
Modern Problems class feel that the 
voting age should be 19 years, for 
these reasons: 

(1) Teen-agers study civics in 
school and are well informed about 
national issues. 

(2) Quite a few people are married 
before they are 21, so should be mature 
enough to vote. 

(3) Most older teen-agers have jobs 
and pay taxes, so should be able to vote 
for officials who spend this money. 

(4) Many teen-agers are in the 
armed forces, and among the rights 
and privileges they are upholding is 
the right to vote. 

Lois LAUN, 
Tobias, Nebraska 


* 

To force a citizen to give service to 
his country and not let him take part 
in political affairs is contrary to our 
democratic ideals. 

JOHN MYHR, 
Spencer, Iowa 


The argument that “if they’re old 
enough to be drafted they’re old 
enough to vote” is illogical. The re- 
quirements for each of these duties 
are completely different. At 18, most 
youths are physically mature, but 


_many are not mentally mature. 


TERRY MORSE, 
Frontenac, Minnesota 


* 


You can usually depend on a teen- 
ager to perform duties to the best of 
his ability, and to serve his community 
when called upon. 

SHIRLEY THOMPSON, 
Pennington Gap, Virginia 


* 


Government and civics courses are 
available to high school students today 
ewhich make them much better in- 
formed than young people in the past, 
and better prepared to vote. 


BARBARA WALDMAN, 
Comstock, Nebraska 


Semester Test 


(Concluded from page 7) 


After the 


your 


ill. COMPLETION. 


number on 


corre- 
sponding answer 
sheet, write the word, name, or phrase 
that best completes each of the follow- 


ing items. 


27. As a result of his recent election 
victory in New York, Nelson Rockefel- 
ler is being mentioned as a Presiden- 
tial candidate for the anes 
Party. 


28. In recent years, King Hussein 
of has been under severe 
pressures, both within and outside his 
kingdom. 


29. The largest association of labor 
unions in the United States is the 





30. A sore spot in the relations be- 
tween India and Pakistan is their 
continuing dispute over the province 
ee ae 


31. The Security Council was orig- 
inally set up to be the leading UN 
agency, but it has lost ground to the 


32. In her foreign trade, Japan’s 
biggest customer is the 


33. As a result of difficulties over 
integration, some public schools in 
the states of Arkansas and - 
have been closed. 


34. The selection of 
as winner of the Nobel Prize for lit- 
erature caused a furor in his native 
country of Russia. 





35. The engagement of Crown 
Prince Akihito of — — — to the 
daughter of a businessman breaks a 
1,500-year-old tradition. 





IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find the 
location of each of the following places 
on the adjoining map, and write the 
number of that location after the 
proper item number on your answer 
sheet. 


36. This Latin American country 
has an abundance of fertile land. 


37. A German city, divided into free 
and communist sectors and surrounded 
by communist territory. 


38. The most recent African land to 
become completely self-governing. 


89. U.S. troops that were rushed 
to this country in August 1958 have 
since been withdrawn. 


40. The principal territory of Na- 
tionalist China. 


41. Largest of the Russian satel- 
lite countries. 


42. In area this Asian country is 
smaller than the state of California, 











but it has a population of about 92,- 
000,000. 


43. Recently proclaimed 49th state 
of the Union. 


44. There are some 400,000,000 
more people in this communist coun- 
try than there are in Russia. 


45. A revolt against France in this 
African territory has lasted over 4 
years. 


46. The United States imports large 
amounts of oil and iron ore from this 
Latin American nation. 


47. Karachi is the capital of this 
predominantly Mohammedan country 
in Asia. 

48. Site of Aswan Dam project. 


49. The largest democratic country 
in Asia. 


50. A revolt in this Middle Eastern 
country last July led to a serious crisis 
in the entire area. 
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